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Abstract 

The Australian Federal Government’s call for another teacher education 
inquiry aims to investigate preservice teacher preparedness for teaching. 
Art education was selected for this study as the teaching of art education 
in primary schools occurs in less than ideal conditions and may often be 
avoided by generalist primary teachers (Russell-Bowie, 2002). Eighty- 
seven final-year preservice teachers were surveyed on their perceptions 
of their preparedness for teaching primary art education at the 
conclusion of their Bachelor of Education program. The 39 survey 
items were derived from the New South Wales’ Creative Arts K-6 State 
Syllabus (Board of Studies, 2000) across four stage levels (i.e., early 
stage 1, stage 1, stage 2, and stage 3). Percentages and mean scale 
scores suggested that these final-year preservice teachers believed they 
were generally prepared to teach art education in primary schools as a 
result of a preservice teacher education visual arts unit. Nevertheless, 
more than 10% of preservice teachers indicated they could not agree or 
strongly agree that they could provide 20 of the 39 teaching practices 
advocated by the syllabus and 20% indicated this for 7 of the 39 
teaching practices. Tertiary education institutions need to be proactive 
in responding to the challenge of determining preservice teachers’ 
preparedness for teaching. Surveys linked to a state syllabus may assist 
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in assessing preservice teachers’ perceptions of their preparedness for 
teaching and may provide valuable information for further development 
of tertiary education coursework. 


Introduction 

As teachers are required to teach to a broad range of student abilities and within 
different contexts, there is concern about the adequacies of preservice teacher education. 
These concerns include perceptions of decline in preservice teachers’ classroom 
management and lesson preparedness, and the excessive academic nature of education for 
teaching (Vinson, 2001). The Australian House of Representatives’ Standing Committee 
on Education and Vocational Training has devised a Terms of Reference for an Australian 
national inquiry into teacher education. The inquiry’s key focus is, “To examine the 
preparedness of graduates to meet the current and future demands of teaching in 
Australia’s schools” (Parliament of Australia, 2004). In particular for tertiary education is 
the reference to, “Examine the educational philosophy underpinning the teacher training 
courses (including the teaching methods used, course structure and materials, and methods 
for assessment and evaluation) and assess the extent to which it is informed by research” 
(Parliament of Australia, 2004). 

Teaching Art in the Classroom 

Teaching art education is part of an education system’s requirements (e.g.. Board of 
Studies, 2000), yet competing curriculum demands and the quality of teacher preparation 
may effect the implementation of art education in the primary school (Russell-Bowie, 
2002). In addition, “many elementary generalists feel that if they can’t draw, they can’t 
teach art. Instead, they explore numerous materials, or one material in numerous ways” 
(Duncum, 1999, p. 33). Duncum reports that there are few long-term gains for 
implementing art education regardless of the quality of teacher education and argues that 
art educators (i.e., tertiary educators) need to work with consideration of the conditions in 
which general primary teachers operate. Australian primary teachers are not specialist 
teachers as they are expected to teach across all curriculum areas, unless internal school 
arrangements have been made to distribute the teaching load. Hence, primary teachers and 
preservice teachers need to learn effective teaching strategies to cope with general primary 
teaching conditions (Duncum, 1999). 

Development of teaching strategies and a wider view of culture may assist the 
teaching of art in the primary classroom. Preservice teachers need to experience a broad 
range of art education practices that “will help preservice teachers to examine their 
decisions about art education in conjunction with the values about subject matter 
knowledge and practical applications expressed in the field” (Grauer, 1999, p. 22). They 
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need a wide view of eulture, as “teaehers experieneed in only one culture are ill-prepared 
for teaching in multicultural classrooms” (McFee, 1995, p. 190). The role of the art 
educator may be prominent for developing preservice teachers’ concepts about effective art 
education in the primary school. Apart from essential content knowledge and pedagogical 
knowledge, the role of the art educator is to inspire preservice teachers to teach art, to 
consider it as a rewarding, life-long process, and to formulate concepts on effective art 
teaching (Kowalchuk, 2000). Furthermore, art educators need to provide preservice 
teachers with art education units that focus on “instructional strategies that connect to 
students’ interests and lives outside of the art classroom” (Kowalchuk, 2000, p. 23). It is 
the practical application of art teaching where preservice teachers can develop further 
teaching strategies and cultural views. Even though the classroom context can aid in 
forming art knowledge and skills, preservice teachers need to have a variety of teaching 
strategies before entering the classroom. 

Teaching strategies can vary according to the classroom context and particular 
content to be taught. Researchers (Burton, Horowitz, & Abeles, 1999; Duncum, 1999, 
2002; Eisner, 2001, 2004) agree that teachers need to select strategies relevant to students’ 
requirements. Eor example, strategies that focus on student engagement with contemporary 
culture can have an impact on students’ learning about art (Walker, 2006). Contexts such 
as social and political perspectives can reveal insights through artforms that can enrich and 
improve social life (Ereedman, 2000), and issues of gender and identity within growing 
multicultural societies can be explored through art education (Caruso, 2005). Experienced 
primary teachers develop teaching strategies to suit specific circumstances in order to 
facilitate quality art education programs, and preservice teachers need to be equipped with 
a repertoire of effective teaching strategies for enacting art education. 

Art education appears undervalued and has received minimal attention (Eisner, 
1991, 2004). Even though the teaching of art occurs in less than ideal conditions (Russell- 
Bowie, 2002), there is a trend towards linking the arts to other key learning areas, 
particularly as art education is considered a frill subject and, consequently, can be given 
little consideration (Eeshnoff, 1999). Yet, one of the strongest platforms for art education 
may be the integration of art with other key learning areas, which can be noted in 
teachers and preservice teachers’ practices (Hudson & Hudson, 2001; Richards & Gipe, 
2000). Integrating art education can develop students’ communication and problem 
solving skills (Mason, Steedly, & Thormann, 2005). It can also encourage active 
participation and provide a medium for self expression and self assessment (Corbett, 
Wilson, & Morse, 2002). Evidence is mounting that art education can make a difference 
to a student’s academic achievement (Rabkin & Redmond, 2006), particularly when 
integrating art to support learning in other subject areas (Rabkin & Redmond, 2004). 
Indeed, art education is not only supportive of other curriculum areas but can provide 
intuitive, creative, descriptive, and purposeful insights for communicating concepts 
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(Arnstine, 1995; Bamford, 2005; Collins, 1995; Efland, 1995; Harste, 1994; Rabkin & 
Redmond, 2004; Welch & Greene, 1995). 

Connection Between Beliefs and Preparedness for Teaching 

Developing beliefs and self-efficacy appear fundamental for advancing primary 
teaching practices. The “importance of teacher beliefs is undeniable” (Cheung & Ng, 2000, 
p. 370). What preservice teachers believe about art and its value may affect whether it is 
taught or not (e.g., see Efland, 1995). Although negative experiences may have preservice 
teachers believe they are incapable or not confident with specific tasks (e.g., Cameron, 
Mills, & Heinzen, 1995), and this includes art education (Euehrman, 2002), positive 
experiences may instil self-confidence for teaching practices (Bandura, 1997). Eor 
example, Pajares (1992) found a “strong relationship between teachers’ educational beliefs 
and their planning, instructional decisions, and classroom practices” (p. 326) and that 
“educational beliefs of preservice teachers play a pivotal role in their acquisition and 
interpretation of knowledge and subsequent teaching behavior” (p. 328). It seems that 
“beliefs are far more influential than knowledge in determining how individuals organize 
and define tasks and problems and are stronger predictors of behavior” (p. 311). 

Beliefs on how to teach and what to teach will affect the teaching processes, and 
therefore the quality of learning. Kagan (1992) suspects that teacher belief and “personal 
knowledge lies at the very heart of teaching” (p. 85). Mellado (1997) concurs that “there 
are certain traditions and beliefs concerning the best way to teach and learn any given 
subject matter” (p. 332). It seems that preservice teachers who confront their beliefs 
develop a deeper understanding of teaching (Abell & Bryan, 1999; Pajares & Schunk, 
2002; Schoon & Boone, 1998), which is of particular importance if such beliefs shape a 
preservice teacher’s preparedness for effective teaching and learning. Therefore, tertiary 
education has a significant role in developing beliefs and positive attitudes about teaching 
art in the primary school. Teachers’ beliefs and attitudes about art education appear to 
exhibit more influence than any other personal characteristic (Greek, 2004). Studies show 
(e.g., Darling-Hammond, 2000) that effective preparation for teaching increases positive 
attitudes, confidence and success for classroom practices. However, little is known about 
preservice teacher beliefs toward art education for the potential implementation of practice. 

Even though the translation of beliefs to knowledge and skills for teaching art has a 
pedagogical focus (e.g., Deasy, 2002), this study aims to understand preservice teachers’ 
perceptions of their preparedness for teaching art education in primary schools at the 
conclusion of their four-year Bachelor of Education degree. In particular, the NSW 
Creative Arts K-6 Syllabus (Board of Studies, 2000) was used to guide the construction of 
a survey instrument to examine preservice teachers’ perceptions of their preparedness for 
teaching art education in schools associated with this syllabus. 
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Context of this Study 

Eighty-seven final-year preservice teachers from an Australian university were 
involved in an art education unit, which was taught by one of the co-researchers. This 
unit consisted of two-hour weekly workshops using a variety of instructional modes and 
focused on the standards and stages advocated within the NSW Creative Arts K-6 State 
Syllabus (Board of Studies, 2000). For example, at Stage 1 (SI), the preparation for 
these preservice teachers included art education workshops that aimed to enhance their 
knowledge and skills for: extending the students’ understanding of the concept of the 
artist; discussing how artists make artworks for different reasons; questioning students 
about what they do in their art making; extending students’ opportunities with different 
media, tools and techniques; using examples of artworks and discuss abstract 
representations; providing opportunities to observe characteristics through art; 
demonstrating different viewpoints in artworks; and, providing opportunities for students 
to talk and write about their artworks. These standards and stages were used for devising 
the survey instrument (Appendix 1). 

Data Collection and Analysis 

The survey instrument gathered data from 87 final-year preservice teachers at the 
conclusion of their Bachelor of Education program (and the final week of their art 
education unit) to determine their preparedness for teaching art education in New South 
Wales (NSW) primary schools. This survey was administered during the final lecture by a 
staff member not involved in this study and took approximately 15 to 20 minutes to 
complete. The NSW Creative Arts K-6 Syllabus (Board of Studies, 2000) provided the 
basis for constructing the survey, which was organised across four stages of development 
for primary students (i.e.. Early Stage 1 [ESI], Stage 1 [SI], Stage 2 [S2], and Stage 
3 [S3]). The 39 survey items had a five-part Eikert scale, namely, “strongly disagree”, 
“disagree”, “uncertain”, “agree”, and “strongly agree”. Scoring was accomplished by 
assigning a score of one to items receiving a “strongly disagree” response, a score of two 
for “disagree” and so on through the five response categories. Multiple indicators from the 
syllabus were used to reflect the stages of development. These indicators formed items on 
the survey instrument (Appendix 1), which were used to provide an indication of the 
preservice teachers’ preparedness for teaching art education in NSW primary schools. To 
further substantiate the instrument’s validity, two primary art educators not involved in the 
research examined the items on the proposed survey. 

Descriptive statistics were derived using SPSS12. Survey responses were 
anonymous to safeguard identities and maintain a degree of data reliability. Data with 
missing or improbable values were deleted (Hittleman & Simon, 2002). Data analysis 
included: frequencies for each survey item linked to associated stages, mean scores (M), 
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and standard deviations {SD, see Hittleman & Simon, 2002). Analysing individual items 
(i.e., with percentages) aimed to provide further insight into preservice teachers’ 
perceptions of their preparedness to teach art within each of these stage levels (i.e., ESI, 

SI, S2, and S3). Ninety percent and above was an arbitrary demarcation in order to provide 
a clearer analysis of the data within each stage, hence, histograms were coded to aid this 
analysis (i.e., dark<90% and light>90%). 

Results and Discussion 

The 87 completed survey responses (68 female, 19 male) represented 84% of the 
total cohort of final-year preservice teachers at one NSW regional university. The 
demographics for this study were provided from the preservice teachers’ responses on the 
first section of this survey (Appendix 1). The following are key descriptors of the sample 
(n=87). Although 46% of these preservice teachers were less than 22 years of age and 
32% were between 22 and 29 years of age, there were 22% who were older than 30 years 
of age. Seventeen percent of the preservice teachers completed art education units in years 
1 1 and 12 at high school. Including the teaching methodology unit relating to the NSW 
syllabus that this research focused on, only 6% had completed one unit in art education 
while 94% had completed two or more units. In addition, 98% indicated that their three or 
more practicum experiences influenced their learning to teach art education and 82% 
claimed that other tertiary units influenced their learning to teach art education. 

An exploratory factor analysis (EFA) was conducted on each of the stage levels to 
provide some preliminary indication of the uni-dimensionality of the four stages. 

Although Cronbach alpha scores of internal consistency were acceptable for the four 
stages (.90, .89, .89, .90, respectively; Table 1), item analysis suggested inconsistencies. 
Further exploratory factor analysis will need to be conducted to determine communalities 
for each item associated with particular stage levels using a wider survey sample. Mean 
scale scores on each of the four stages suggested general agreement that these 87 final- 
year preservice teachers perceived they were prepared for teaching primary art education 
(i.e., ES1=4.22, 81=4.16, 82=4.09, 83=4.15; Table 1). The low standard deviation for 
each of the four stages indicated little variation in the responses assigned to the mean 
scale scores. Hence, most of the 87 preservice teachers believed they were adequately 
prepared to teach art education in N8W primary schools. Analysis of individual items 
associated with the respective stages provided insight into these final-year preservice 
teachers’ perceptions of their preparedness for teaching art education. 
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Table 1 

Mean Scale Scores, SD, and Cronbach Alpha Scores for each of the Four Stages 
(n=87) 


Stage level 

Mean scale scoh 

SD 

Cronbach alpha scores 

Early stage 1 (ESI) 

4.22 

0.47 

.90 

Stage 1 (SI) 

4.16 

0.50 

.89 

Stage 2 (S2) 

4.09 

0.50 

.89 

Stage 3 (S3) 

4.15 

0.44 

.90 


Ninety percent or more final-year preservice teachers indicated preparedness to 
teach art education for seven out of ten items at the early stage 1 (ESI) level (Graph 1). 
Item numbers on the x axis in each of the following graphs are aligned with the item 
numbers listed on the survey (Appendix 1). Surprisingly, 100% of these final-year 
preservice teachers indicated a preparedness to provide opportunities for students to make 
artworks. Ninety percent or more agreed or strongly agreed that they could discuss 
artworks and their properties, discuss the ways in which the world is represented in 
artworks, provide opportunities to explore different media, tools and techniques, 
demonstrate various visual effects, assist students to experiment with different effects and 
techniques, and provide opportunities for students to talk about different artworks (Graph 
1; also see Appendix 2 for mean scores and SD). 

Graph 1: 

Percentages on Preservice Teachers’ Perceptions of their Preparedness for Teaching 
Early Stage 1 (n=87) Percentage of final-year preservice teachers who either “agreed” or 
“strongly agreed” they believed they could facilitate that specific teaching practice. 
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Eighty-nine percent claimed that they could discuss who an audience may be and 
where audiences view art and 85% could discuss art and artists with their students. Only 
56% claimed they could provide opportunities to meet and talk with artists (Graph 2). 
However, if these preservice teachers considered possible employment locations, such as 
remote country areas, then opportunities to meet and talk with artists may prove to be 
difficult to organise. Organising to meet and talk with artists in urban areas may also 
become a difficulty, particularly in the identification of artists and the possible costs artists 
may require for talking to primary students. The syllabus standard that advocates 
opportunities to meet and talk with artists may not be in line with reality. 

More than 10% of these preservice teachers believed they were unprepared to 
provide six of the eight practices listed for Stage 1 (items 11, 12, 14-17; Graph 2). 
However, nearly all these preservice teachers (n=87) believed that they could provide 
opportunities for students to talk and write about their artworks (99%) and most believed 
they could question students about what the students do in their artmaking (93%). 
Although mean scores and standard deviations (Appendix 3) indicated general agreement 
with the teaching practices associated with a stage one level, 24% could not agree or 
strongly agree they could extend the students’ understanding of the concept of the artist. 
Hence, even though percentages were high, a significant number of preservice teachers in 
this study may not be prepared for teaching these standard requirements in NSW primary 
schools at the SI level. 
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Graph 2: 

Percentages on Preservice Teachers’ Perceptions of their Preparedness for Teaching Stage 
1 (n=87) (Percentage of final-year preservice teachers who either “agreed” or “strongly 
agreed” they believed they could facilitate that specific teaching practice.) 



Graph 3: 

Percentages on Preservice Teachers’ Perceptions of their Preparedness for Teaching Stage 
2 (n=87) 
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At the S2 level, over 90% of these preservice teachers agreed or strongly agreed 
they could provide opportunities for students to: view different kinds of artworks, make 
artworks about real experiences, explore different traditions and techniques in art making, 
and compare their interpretations of artworks with those of others (Graph 3). However, 
only 64% indicated that they could discuss how artistic intentions affect the choices 
artists make and 62% claimed they could provide opportunities for students to meet and 
talk with artists about their art interests. Five of the nine items associated with S2 had 
13% or more preservice teachers indicating they were unprepared for teaching art (items 
19-22, 24, Appendix 4). Of interest was the 6% increase from ESI to S2 for these 
preservice teachers to provide opportunities to meet and talk with artists, yet preservice 
teachers registered relatively lower percentages on this item for both these stages. 
Preservice teachers may consider providing this opportunity for primary students not 
essential for learning about art education. 


Finally, most preservice teachers indicated a level of preparedness for teaching art 
education at the S3 level (Graph 4). Standard deviations continued to be relatively low 
{SD range: 0.54 to 0.78) with mean scores that may be considered in the upper ranges (M 
range: 3.87 to 4.41; Appendix 5). Furthermore, 94% or more of these preservice teachers 
agreed or strongly agreed with half of the items (items 30, 32-34, 38, 39). However, more 
than 20% of these preservice teachers were uncertain, disagreed or strongly disagreed 
that they could: extend the range of opportunities that students have to investigate and use 
various media, techniques and tools in relation to the investigation of subject matter; use 
a range of construction techniques when using clay and other three dimensional 
materials; and, discuss how artworks may be ambiguous in their form, content and 
meaning, and subject to different interpretations (Graph 4). 
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Graph 4: 

Percentages on Preservice Teachers’ Perceptions of their Preparedness for Teaching 
Stages (n=87) 



The overall statistics showed that a significant majority of preservice teachers 
believed they were prepared for teaching art in NSW primary schools; however item 
analysis presented an indication of preservice teachers who may not be prepared for their 
future roles as teachers of art education as aligned with specific practices advocated by 
the presiding syllabus. For example, more than 10% of preservice teachers could not 
agree or strongly agree that they could provide 20 of the 39 teaching practices advocated 
by the NSW Creative Arts K-6 syllabus (Board of Studies, 2000). Furthermore, 7 items 
(i.e., 2, 11, 19, 22, 29, 31, and 35) had more than 20% of preservice teachers indicating 
they may not be able to facilitate these teaching practices even though this specific 
tertiary education unit (and their previous unit) focused on developing these practices. 


Further Discussion 

Any federal inquiry into the quality of preservice teacher education must consider 
key influences on preservice teacher development. Tertiary art education programs and 
state syllabus documents have key roles for which both need to be scrutinised carefully 
through well-informed research. Although tertiary education must not be limited by a 
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state syllabus, and should educate with current trends and literature to extend past the 
presiding syllabus, information from this study can be used to enhance tertiary practices 
for developing preservice teachers’ preparedness for teaching art education. For example, 
this particular tertiary program needs to include ways for preservice teachers to organise 
opportunities to meet and talk with artists towards understanding the concept of the artist. 
Inviting different artists (e.g., painter, sculptor, architect, graphic designer, printmaker, 
digital artist, video artist, weaver, ceramic artist) to talk with the preservice teachers may 
provide further preparedness to meet the syllabus directives. Yet, there is no research to 
indicate whether primary students who meet artists are more developed in their art 
education. How much influence did meeting artists have on today’s world-renowned 
artists? The preservice teachers in this study also needed to be involved in hands-on art 
activities with various media such as clay and other three-dimensional materials. This 
suggested that art appreciation and interpretation needed to be addressed more thoroughly 
within this particular tertiary art education program; however further research is required 
to determine how to educate preservice teachers who believe they are not prepared for 
teaching art in primary schools. 

Syllabus documents require closer scrutiny for cohesiveness of items (i.e., 
teaching practices) associated with stage levels. This paper indicated that some of the art 
teaching expectations advocated by the NSW Creative Arts syllabus (Board of Studies, 
2000) will require revision. For example, meeting and talking with artists was directed 
for ESI, S2 and S3 levels but not for SI. Similarly, expectations of teachers to 
demonstrate artworks were directed at the ESI and SI levels only. Theoretical 
underpinnings for the construction of sequential teaching and learning practices must be 
more consistent and explicit in the syllabus. Why are teachers not expected to meet and 
talk with artists at SI? Why is it supposedly not important for teachers to demonstrate 
artworks in the upper primary grades? More research is required to provide a stronger 
theoretical basis for allocating teaching practices to specific grades. In addition, syllabus 
requirements need to be realistic and equitable and not just for typical situations. 
Advocating involvement with artists as a requirement may be impracticable as this will 
depend on the location of schools, the identification and availability of artists, and costs 
associated with such interactions. Even within well-located areas, artists’ availability and 
costs may limit or eliminate this opportunity for students to meet and talk with artists. It 
is also possible these preservice teachers may not know who artists are; indeed how do 
we determine who are the artists (Jeffers, 1999)? 

In general, preservice teachers in this study perceived they were prepared for 
teaching art in NSW primary schools. However, further research is required in order to 
provide more evidence for refining syllabus directives. Eor example, qualitative data may 
assist the analysis of preservice teachers’ perceptions of particular teaching expectations. 
Greater collaboration between universities can assist data collection on key art education 
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issues involving preservice teachers in a much larger study, and further collaboration 
between researchers and current practices employed in schools may determine realistic 
expectations for devising syllabus requirements. In addition, researchers need to compare 
and analyse preservice teachers’ perceptions of their preparedness for teaching with the 
reality of their classroom practices. Such research can begin with classroom practices 
during practicum but should extend to first-year out teaching practices. Statistical 
interpretation using exploratory and confirmatory factor analysis can further substantiate 
items associated with the four stage levels. 

Conclusion 

This study aimed to examine final-year preservice teachers’ perceptions of their 
preparedness for teaching art education in primary schools by reporting on findings from a 
survey based on the presiding state art syllabus. Despite tertiary art education focusing on 
syllabus requirements for teaching art, there will be some preservice teachers unprepared 
for art teaching. Just as any typical primary classroom has a range of learners so too will 
tertiary education classrooms. Reaching the ultimate goal of 100% for each of the items 
associated with each stage level for every preservice teacher may prove to be an 
impossible task. Other contributing factors that need to be explored include the preservice 
teachers’ propensity for either becoming teachers or becoming art teachers, that is, 
consideration of intellectual and creative capabilities, demonstration of the affective 
domains, organisational abilities, and how (or if) the preservice teachers’ confidence for 
teaching art may influence the preservice teachers’ perceptions of their preparedness for 
teaching art. 

Although syllabus directions should not be considered unproblematic, research on 
such requirements can aid in developing more realistic and coherent guidelines. Indeed, 
Federal Government calls for inquiries into the quality of preservice teacher education 
must also include investigations into related syllabus documents, as these documents are 
generally referenced during university curriculum coursework. A survey linked to a 
syllabus can gather data on preservice teachers’ perceptions of their preparedness for 
teaching and identify issues for the development of future tertiary art education 
coursework. The limitations on surveying preservice teachers in this study includes: the 
possibility that individuals may have different interpretations about each survey item, and 
that preservice teachers’ perceptions of their preparedness may not coincide with their 
future teaching practices. Nevertheless, the arbitrary benchmark of 90% provided a way 
to commence distinguishing a level of preparedness for teaching art in order to address 
key issues and may provide directions for developing tertiary art education programs. 
Lower item percentages identified from the survey can also aid in targeting key issues for 
refining tertiary teaching programs in line with state directions. These results may be 
taken as benchmarks for interpreting data when surveying other cohorts of preservice 
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teachers in similar art education programs to understand the effectiveness of program 
iterations. 

National inquiries into preservice teacher education need to be embraced by 
tertiary institutions as a way forward for developing practices. Proactive engagement 
from educators and researchers can assist in addressing inquiries into preservice teacher 
preparation. Such inquiries can lead to healthy debate for changing tertiary art education 
practices, refining syllabus documents, and promoting collaboration between schools and 
universities to prepare preservice teachers for their professional roles in schools. The 
development of art syllabus documents and tertiary art education programs must be an 
ongoing concern that involves all key stakeholders, particularly for facilitating the 
transition from preservice teacher to practitioner. 
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Appendix 1: 

Preparedness for Teaehing Art Edueation 

The following statements are eoneemed with your preparedness for teaehing art edueation 
aeross four stage levels. Please indieate the degree to whieh you disagree or agree with eaeh 
statement below by eireling the appropriate response linked to eaeh statement. 

KEY : SD = Strongly Disagree D = Disagree U = Uneertain A = Agree SA = 
Strongly Agree 

For teaching art education, I believe that I am able to: 

Part A: Early Stage 1 

1) diseuss art with students (e.g., Who are artists? What do they do? What do they make?) 

SD D U A SA 

2) provide opportunities for students to meet and talk with artists 

SD D U A SA 

3) provide opportunities for students to look at and diseuss artworks and their properties (e.g., 
paintings, drawings, seulptures, digital artworks, photographs) 

SD D U A SA 

4) discuss the ways in which the world is represented in artworks and the features of things 
depicted in artworks 

SD D U A SA 

5) provide opportunities for students to make artworks about things of interest to them 

SD D U A SA 

6) provide opportunities for students to explore the qualities of different media, tools and 
techniques (e.g., in drawing: pencils, paints, crayons, fibre tip pens, computer applications) 

SD D U A SA 

7) demonstrate various visual effects with different techniques, media and tools 

SD D U A SA 

8) assist students to experiment with different effects and techniques 

SD D U A SA 

9) discuss who an audience may be and consider where audiences view art 

SD D U A SA 

10) provide opportunities for students to talk about what is of interest to them in different 
artworks 


SD D 


U 


A 


SA 
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Part B: Stage 1 

1 1) extend the students’ understanding of the eoneept of the artist to inelude different types of 
artists (e.g., painter, seulptor, arehiteet, graphie designer, printmaker, digital artist, video 
artist, weaver, eeramie artist) 


SD 

D 

U 

A 

SA 

12) eonsider how artists make artworks for different reasons 





SD 

D 

U 

A 

SA 

13) question students about what they do in their artmaking 





SD 

D 

U 

A 

SA 

14) extend students’ opportunities with different media, tools and teehniques and assist them 

SD 

D 

U 

A 

SA 

15) use examples of artworks, and diseuss abstraet representations 




SD 

D 

U 

A 

SA 

16) provide opportunities for students to observe the eharaeteristies of interesting things through 

art 





SD 

D 

U 

A 

SA 

17) demonstrate different viewpoints in artworks 





SD 

D 

U 

A 

SA 

1 8) provide opportunities for students to talk and write about their artworks 



SD 

D 

U 

A 

SA 


Part C: Stage 2 

19) diseuss how artistie intentions affeet the ehoiees that artists make 

SD D U A SA 

20) assist students to refleet on their own representational aetivity through questioning 

SD D U A SA 

21) have students talk about their own reasons and others’ reasons for making art 

SD D U A SA 

22) provide opportunities for students to meet and talk with artists about their art interests 

SD D U A SA 

23) provide opportunities for students to view different kinds of artworks 

SD D U A SA 

24) diseuss the ways in whieh subjeet matter and eoneepts are given a partieular emphasis in 
artworks 

SD D U A SA 

25) provide opportunities for students to explore different traditions and teehniques in artmaking 

SD D U A SA 

26) provide opportunities for students to make artworks about real experienees 

SD D U A SA 
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27) compare their interpretations of artworks with those of others 

SD D U A SA 


Part D: Stage 3 

28) provide opportunities for students to analyse and interpret the qualities and details of 
seleeted subjeet matter 

SD D U A SA 

29) extend the range of opportunities that students have to investigate and use various media, 
teehniques and tools in relation to the investigation of subject matter 

SD D U A SA 

30) extend the range of opportunities that students have to explore and diseuss concepts and 
subject matter that is of interest to them in visual arts 

SD D U A SA 

31) use a range of construction techniques when using clay and other three dimensional 
materials 

SD D U A SA 

32) provide opportunities for students to oritieally reflect on their artmaking 

SD D U A SA 

33) provide opportunities for students to make artworks that involve working in groups 

SD D U A SA 

34) discuss different ways of valuing students’ artworks and other artworks 

SD D U A SA 

35) discuss how artworks may be ambiguous in their form, content and meaning, and subject to 
different interpretations 

SD D U A SA 

36) discuss with students the contribution of artists, designers, craftspeople, architects in 
different times and places 

SD D U A SA 

37) present ways for students to undertake researeh about particular artists, their work, artistic 
styles and exhibitions they have visited 

SD D U A SA 

38) arrange excursions for students, as audienee members, to exhibitions in galleries, museums 
and urban precincts 

SD D U A SA 

39) ensure that students are able to visit relevant internet sites to investigate relationships 
between artists, the world, artworks and audiences 

SD D U A SA 
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Overall, 1 am confident 1 will be an effective art teacher SD D U A 

SA 


Appendix 2: 
Table 2: 


Percentages, Mean Scores and Standard Deviations on Preservice Teachers’ Perceptions 
of their Preparedness for Teaching Early Stage 1 (n=87) 


Teaching practice 

%* 

M 

SD 

1 . Discuss art and artists 

85 

4.14 

0.77 

2. Provide opportunities to meet and talk with artists 

56 

3.59 

0.77 

3. Discuss artworks and their properties 

94 

4.29 

0.61 

4. Discuss the ways in which the world is represented in artworks 

90 

4.16 

0.70 

5. Provide opportunities for making artworks 

100 

4.56 

0.50 

6. Provide opportunities to explore different media, tools and 

98 

4.49 

0.59 

techniques 

7. Demonstrate various visual effects 

90 

4.19 

0.64 

8. Assist students to experiment with different effects and techniques 

92 

4.18 

0.56 

9. Discuss who an audience may be and consider where audiences 

89 

4.17 

0.65 

view art 

10. Provide opportunities for students to talk about different artworks 

98 

4.42 

0.58 


* %=Percentage of final-year preservice teachers who either “agreed” or “strongly agreed” 
they believed they could facilitate that specific teaching practice. 
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Appendix 3: 
Table 3: 


Percentages, Mean Scores and Standard Deviations on Preservice Teachers’ Perceptions 
of their Preparedness for Teaching Stage 1 (n=87) 


Teaching practice 

%* 

M 

SD 

11. Extend the students’ understanding of the concept of the artist 

76 

4.00 

0.70 

12. Discuss how artists make artworks for different reasons 

85 

4.09 

0.66 

13. Question students about what they do in their artmaking 

93 

4.23 

0.56 

14. Extend students’ opportunities with different media, tools and 
techniques 

89 

4.14 

0.67 

15. Else examples of artworks and discuss abstract representations 

87 

4.17 

0.75 

16. Provide opportunities to observe characteristics through art 

89 

4.18 

0.66 

17. Demonstrate different viewpoints in artworks 

86 

4.05 

0.73 

18. Provide opportunities for students to talk and write about their 
artworks 

99 

4.44 

0.52 


* %=Percentage of final-year preservice teachers who either “agreed” or “strongly agreed” 
they believed they could facilitate that specific teaching practice. 
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Appendix 4: 
Table 4: 


Percentages, Mean Scores and Standard Deviations on Preservice Teachers’ Perceptions 
of their Preparedness for Teaching Stage 2 (n=87) 


Teaching practice 

%* 

M 

SD 

19. Discuss how artistic intentions affect the choices artists make 

64 

3.74 

0.80 

20. Assist students to reflect on their own representational activity 

82 

4.08 

0.77 

through questioning 

21. Facilitate discussion about reasons for making art 

87 

4.14 

0.66 

22. Provide opportunities for students to meet and talk with artists 

62 

3.70 

0.72 

about their art interests 

23. Provide opportunities for students to view different kinds of 

92 

4.26 

0.64 

artworks 

24. Discuss ways in which subject matter and concepts are 

87 

4.01 

0.66 

emphasised in artworks 

25. Provide opportunities to explore different traditions and 

92 

4.22 

0.62 

techniques in artmaking 

26. Provide opportunities for students to make artworks about real 

98 

4.39 

0.64 

experiences 

27. Compare their interpretations of artworks with those of others 

93 

4.30 

0.59 


* %=Percentage of final-year preservice teachers who either “agreed” or “strongly agreed” 
they believed they could facilitate that specific teaching practice. 
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Appendix 5: 
Table 5: 


Percentages, Mean Scores and Standard Deviations on Preservice Teachers’ Perceptions 
of their Preparedness for Teaching Stage 3 (n=87) 


Teaching practice 

%* 

M 

SD 

28. Provide opportunities to analyse and interpret subject matter 

81 

3.87 

0.59 

29. Extend opportunities to investigate and use various media, 
techniques and tools 

78 

3.90 

0.67 

30. Extend opportunities to explore and discuss concepts and subject 
matter 

94 

4.21 

0.57 

3 1 . Lise a range of construction techniques using clay and other three 
dimensional materials 

77 

3.94 

0.78 

32. Provide opportunities for students to critically reflect on their 
artmaking 

97 

4.31 

0.58 

33. Provide opportunities to make artworks that involve working in 
groups 

98 

4.41 

0.54 

34. Discuss different ways of valuing students’ artworks and other 
artworks 

94 

4.26 

0.60 

35. Discuss how artworks may be ambiguous in their form, content 
and meaning 

77 

3.95 

0.75 

36. Discuss the contribution of artists, designers, craftspeople, 
architects in different times and places 

87 

4.08 

0.61 

37. Present ways to undertake research about particular artists, their 
work, and artistic styles 

89 

4.13 

0.63 

38. Arrange excursions for students, as audience members 

97 

4.36 

0.59 

39. Ensure students visit internet sites to investigate relationships 
between artists, the world, artworks and audiences, artworks and 
audiences 

95 

4.34 

0.61 


* %=Percentage of final-year preservice teachers who either “agreed” or “strongly agreed” 
they believed they could facilitate that specific teaching practice. 
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